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ON THE EAELY USE OE IQTJA-YIT^ IN IHELAND. 



tTsatTEBATraH is a compoimd term, from the first part of whiek our modem irord, loTihhey, has its 
origin. The public, not always correct in its judgments, has giren Ireland the credit, or the dis- 
credit, as the ease may he, of being at present, and of having been from time immemorial, a country 
famous for the production and consumption of this subtle fluid. The social questions connected 
■with the latter point, as hearing upon the condition of the people, occupy the pages of publications 
of a special class, and exercise the lungs of orators of note j and it only proTes how wide is the range of 
Arohffiology, that a subject so apparently unpromising — a subject however, certainly, not of so dry 
a nature as persons who know no better declare Arehisology in all its details and ramifications to 
be — should in any form find admission into this Journal. Tet it is quite in onx way. We would 
wish to know something of the drinks of the ancient Irish, but more particularly of that for which 
we have obtained so great a reputation. We would wish to inquire into the antiquity of the art of 
distillation in Ireland, how it affected the progress of the people, its extent in early times, whether 
Ireland was really more noted for sHU in the practice of it than other nations, its domestic influ- 
ence, its connection with the labour and productions of the country, from what materials this famous 
old Irish usquebaugh was extracted, and many other questions : the only matter for regret is that 
to none of them can any very precise or satisfactory solution be obtained. There seems in truth to 
be a sort of blank in our ancient records and among our early historians, in connection with this 
subject; either because it was considered to he one altogether of minor importance, or was so well 
known that no one thought it necessary to make a note about it. On the other hand, some persons 
seem to deny that any proof could possibly exist in the places alluded to, for the very sufficient 
reason that the knowledge of distillation, among the native Irish population is in reality not ancient, 
hut comparatively modem; and maintain that the general opinion regarding its antiquity among us 
is a mere popular error. Thus, a learned inquirer, whose researches into documentary evidence 
have been most extejisive, has expressed to us an opinion, as resulting from that source of proof, that 
the "mere Irish," (will our readers pardon the not very respectful appellation) previously to the 
seventeenth century, were entirely destitute both of the chemical and mechanical knowledge 
necessary to practise distillation, which was, in reality, carried on by foreign traders only, in early 
times, in the large towns. In this opinion, however, we cannot concur. The distillatory art is, 
from every evidence, of the h^hest antiqxuty, and, when carried on in a rude way, requires a very 
small amount of either mechanical or chemical knowledge. Its introduction into Europe, 
in anything approaching to a perfect form, is generally attributed to those pioneers of 
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ci-riliaation, the Arabs, -wlien possessed of dominion in Spain; and that it might reach this 
island from that quarter, if not hefore known in it, is a cirotunstance eyery way probable. 
Besides, we must giye onr remote ancestors credit for some ingemiity; nor do we mean to 
disparage them when we say that they probably exhibited an inclination, which clings to a 
few of their descendants to the present day, rather for those occupations in which there is some 
novelty, which require aptitude, and, at the same time, iiregulaiity of labour, than for more severe 
and sustained employment, — a disposition to which the art of distillation, would present attraotiona 
not easily resisted. Besides, has not the Irish native been of a joyous temperament in every age, 
and is it not at least likely that any bewitching stimulant which would enable him to leave duU 
earth still farther behind, if the slightest knowledge of it had once gained admittance into the land, 
wotdd take root and spread? All this, no doubt, in the absence of direct evidence, is mere conjec- 
ture ; but such notices as we have been enabled to glean, both of early and more recent date, we 
shall proceed to lay before our readers, being weU aware, at the same time, how few and imperfect 
they are, and how entirely the subject of the antiquity and extent of the art of distillation in 
Ireland still remains an open question. 

On inquiring from Dr. O'Donovan, we are informed that in that great Irish code, the Brehon 
Laws, no allusion whatever is made to Aqua-vitas, while frequent curious references are contained 
therein to malt, and to ale or beer, "We believe iadeed, that so long ago as the sixth century, proof 
is extant of the knowledge of ale possessed by the inhabitants of Ireland, and expressed in such a 
way as to indicate a perfectly familiar acquaintance with it.* But the earliest notice of Aqua-vitce 
which we have discovered in any of our printed records dates no further back than 1405, under 
which year, in the Annals of the Four Masters, it is thus related: — "Eichard MacEannall, heir to 
the ehieftaiaship of Muintir-Eolais, died of a surfeit in drinking ; " to which brief notice, the learned 
editor has appended this note: — "The passage is given by Mageoghegan, in his version of the 
Aimals of Clonmacnoise, as follows: 'A.D. 1405, Biohard MagraneU, chieftain of Moyntyreolas, died 
at Christmas by taking a surfeit of aqua vitee.' Mine author sayeth it was not aqua mta to him, 
but aqua mortis. This is the first notice of uisge heaflia, aqua vita, usquebaugh, or whiskey, in the 
Irish Annals." If it be really the first notice, it is a pity that this old chief should exhibit so very 
early an example of loving— not vrisely, but too well— the aqua-vitas of Ireland. It might also, 
be almost supposed fr-om its tenor — ^from the unconcerned way in which the fact is narrated — (though 
there is nothing absolutely to verify such an opinion) that distilled spirit was not uncommon at the 
time, and that similar results from like causes may previously have happened. Be that as it may, 
however, we have it in our power to record, that some years before this untoward event occurred, 
or some time in the fotirteenth century, there was compiled, perhaps written, by no less a personage 
thaa. a Bishop of the Church, a very remarkable production, now existing in MS. called the JBed 

« MoreiTood, iu Ms Treatise on DiaHlaiion, p. 602, gives an eittaet ftom the Life of St. Columlja ii\ proof of tliis fact. 
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Sook of Osaory, which contains, among a mass of miscellaneoiis information connected with charters, 
rentals, aad, it is to he supposed, domestic matters, the following explicit account on the suhjeci of 
distLllation,'' — "Acitia vite est alia simplex, alia composita. Simplex, est que sine aHenjns rei 
admixtione simpliciter de vino elioitur, et dieitnr aijua Tini; que sicut BunpHciter eUcitiir ita 
simpKciter siae Tini rel aque admixtione debet Bumi. Aqua Tite simplex hoe modo dehet fieri. 
Acceperis viaum electum vetus unius anni, et plus rubens (quam) grossum, potens non duloe, et 
pone in oEa, et olaude os oUe oum bona clepsedra facta de ligno cum paimo lineo inToluta, a qoa 
oUa debet esire eavalis ad aliud vas cTim serpente, et illud yas aqua frigida debet impleri et frequen- 
ter renovari oum ealeseans fierit et aqua discumente per eayalem. Colloeata ante olla cum Tino 
super igne, distilla igne lento quounque medietatem Tini impositi receperis deinde." [Aqua vites is 
either simple or compound. The simple is that which, without any mixture, is drawn from wine, 
and is called Aqua vini ; and this, being drawn simply, should in like manner be used simply, with- 
out any mixture with wine or water. Simple Aqua-Titae is to be made in the following manner : — 
Take choice one-yeai-old wine, and rather of a red than of a thick sort, strong aad not sweet, 
and place it in a pot, closing the month well with a clepsydra made of wood, and haTiag a liuen 
cloth rolled round it ; out of which pot there is to issue a eavalis leading to another 
Tesael having a worm. This latter ressel is to be kept filled with cold water, frequently renewed 
when it grows waim and the water foams through the eavalis. The pot with the wiue having 
been placed previously on the fire, distil it with a slow fire until you have from it one-half of the 
quantity of wine that you put in.] 

This is an accurate description of the distilling process in a rude and imperfect way. The man- 
ner in which, the passage is worded would seem to imply that it describes what was easily understood 
and tolerably well known. But from it we remain uninformed whether the product which trickled 
fi'om the still of the fourteenth century entered into use as a general beverage, or was intended only 
for medicinal piuposes. The unhappy end of HacEannaU, as just narrated, would appear to 
prove that, among persons of lis rank at least, its use as an ordinary drink could not have been 
unknown. It is to be observed, that the knowledge of the art of producing alcohol, so far as the 
Bed Book throws light upon it, was confined in this ease to ecclesiastics, and that the passage 
aflfords no information to what extent it was known to the body of the people, or practised among 
them. It is also ohvious that this distillation was effected from foreign wine, already 
fitted for the purpose. ITo other meaning can be taken from the expressions used ; and as the 

' This ertraot was glTen to the Editor of this Journal ly KUienny Castle, in the year 1889, and has teen made le- 

Dr, Wilde, but it was ilrat copied from tke original by the gible and perfect again "by the sidll of Sir Frederick 

Eev. James Graves of Kilkeimy, to whose '/.eal ia the cause Madden, of the British Musetmi- For a further history of 

of Irish historical research is to be attributed the preserva- ^Ti't valuable book and its contents, see 'I'rama^ttotts 

tion of the Ked Book itself, torn destmetion. It was of the Kilkenny and SouA Bast of Ireland Ardumlogkal 

lately rescned by Mr. Graves from a heap of rubbish, among SodsPjt No. IS, p. 9. 
■which it had been lying siace the occurrence of a dre in 
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Valuable document in -wMcli the passage tas been foxmd formed part of the muniments of the 
Ormonde family, it maybe fairly presumed that ordinary aqua-vitas was obtained from the iufei-ior or 
rejected wine brought from foreign parts for the use of that princely household. The earlier name 
seems indeed to hare been agtia vitis, or -water of the grape, aa ia this extract ; afterwards corrupted 
or improTed, as it may be thought, into aqua vitts, or water of life, either from its resemblance to 
the original term, or its supposed yirtues. It is unnecessary to say that neither this, nor any other 
document of the period known to us, communicates information as to knowledge . having 
been possessed of the extraction of alcohol from materials of native gi-owth, or of the method 
of preparing such for that purpose. In the Eeoords of the Abbey of "Waltham, and doubtless in 
those of many other religious houses both in England and Ireland, mention is made of the malting 
of oats. This was for maHng ale; but it is also possible that oats and other grain, prepared by the 
malting process, may have been in use for distillation in monastic days, both within and without 
the walls. It is understood that the Eed Book contains more information on the subject, at present 
inaccessible to us, but likely to appear elsewhere, which is much to be desired. The meagre 
statement that mnum was distilled into alcohol, by a process known perhaps centuries before, 
is unsatisfactory. Unsatisfactory, indeed, when we can now say, that from the cereals of 
every clime and of every species — from the sugar cane of the Tropics, from the ripe fruits 
which embellish the face of the earth and the . cultivated roots which grow beneath its 
surface, from sugar wherever found or from what source derived; — modem art has obtained the 
alcohol of commerce; and we are left to ask if the wise men of the fourteenth century wore 
ignorant of, all these numerous means of production, , and were dependent for their aqua-vitae 
on the fermented and prepared juice of foreign grapes. Of all the materials named, grain, which 
to this day, we suppose, forms the principal basis of the distilled spirit of all Europe, is the 
only one to which they could have had recourse, and it would be strange if such were not the fact. 
The brewing of ^ale at this early period seems to .have been perfectly well known," as it was many 

•^ A proof of £his fact, and wMcli is woi-tlx raaldng a note seeing Colvagli eoiniag iowai-ds him lie said ; " There is tliy 

of, occurs ia tlie Anrtals of tlta Four Masters, in 1406, the caultlron with the kerns, Ciilvagh I and I order it to be 

very year after the death of the llacEannall ii'om a surfeit of given to thee." " I accept of it where it is," eaid Calvagh. 

!Aqna-rita3. It ia thus related: — "A gi-eat defeat wa^ given The caiildi-on was at this time on lihe back of a yoiuig man 

by Mnrrough O'Oonor, Lord of Oflfaly, with his son, Cal- one of the plunderers of the town ; and Oftlvagh O'Couor 

Taeh, and the sons of O'Oonor Eoe, namely, Cathal Duv and ilnng a stone wliich he haxjpened to have in his hand, and 

Tiege (who had come to Oifaly with a troop of cavalry on which, stioldng against the cauldi-on, produced such a noise 

a visit) to the English of Meaih and to Owen the son of and sound as struck a sudden terror and panic in the hearts 

the Abbot O'Conor who had the retained kernes of Con- of aU the plunderers, so that they instantly took to flight. 

naught with liiiii. Both of these armies repaired to the They were swiftly pursued, slaughtered, and vauquished, 

upper part of G-eshill; and Owen the son of the Abbot, dtc," Suchisthenotiee;anditisremai'kablohowsimilarlittlo 

with Ma own hand of kernes, went to Olnam-immnrroia, parallel passages of history turn up now and again. The 

and to the town of Gihaboy jMac MaoilcoiTa, where Calvagh "brewing-pan" or cauldron of a village, nearly within the 

the son of Mnrrough O'Oonor, and Oathal the son of memory of persons living, was almost common property, or 

O'Oonor Koe, attended "bj six horsemen came up with Owen at least, was veiy generally lent Irom house to house, as oc- 

aniiiiis people aa they were coileetiiig the spoils of the casiou required; and an event somewhat similar to that 

town. The proprietor of this to^vn had a cauldron which just related from tho Annals of tlte Four MaaUrs (differing 

he had borrowed ftom. Calvagh for ii'einng leer; and on altogether, indeed, in its results), occun'ed, according to 
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centuries before — as it was, indeed, by the nations of antiquity — and it would have been remarkable 
if a fluid so similar in ita appearance and properties should not soon have been taken advantage of 
in distillation, as a substitute for a material more expensive and more difficult of attainment. The 
transition or advance cannot have been diffloult. MeadVas made fiom honey, and beerftom malt; 
long before ibis time beer and malt vrere among the exports of Ireland; the art of distillation ■was 
known at least to some in the country, as is proved from the Red Book of Ossory; so that there 
seems to be really no improbability that grain was used in distillation at this early period, and to 
even a greater extent than might be supposed. 

From this period, down to the time of Henry VIII. we have been unable to obtain any direct 
evidence of the extent of the use of aqua-vitas in. Ireland, though there oaa be no doubt whatever 
that during the interval its production must have regularly increased. This is amply proved by a 
recommendation contained in the Breviate of Baron Knglass, published in that reign. He proposes, 
for the amendment of the country, " that there be but one maker of aqua-vitas in every Burrough 
Towne, upon pain of six and eight pence, toties qwoties, aa many as do the contrary." In Scotland, 
also, a country which consumes now, in proportion to its population, a greater quantity of alcohol 
than any other in Europe, with the exception, perhaps, of Holland, (and in both cases we make 
no positive assertion, but merely a current statement, no means of proof either way being just at 
hand,) some such restraining ordinance as that of Baron Pinglass in Ireland seems about the same 
time to have been required. From a recent work an extract has been copied iutc a weE-known 
periodical,'' being a decree of the town council of Edinburgh, in the year 1505, declaring "that 
na persoun, man or woman, within this bui'gh male nor sell ony aquaviU;" and going on to bestow 
the privilege of making such exclusively on the associated craft of Sui'geon Barbers. It is suffi- 
cient proof that at this early time Ireland was not alone in a knowledge of the distilling art. 

From an Act of Parliament, passed in 1556, and referred to in the following terms, by "the 
Commissioners appointed to report on the affairs ofrlreland to king James in 1620," further distinct 
proof is given of the extent to which the traffic must have reached, in the former year, during the 
reign of Philip and Mary. The Commissioners declare, amcing a great many other things, " that con- 
Deming Aqua-vitse, the price whereof your Ma"' directs to be sett by act of state, we humbly offer 
to your Ma"" consideracon that the statute 28 EUz. c. 5, in Ireland, for setting the prices of wines 
extends not to aqua-vitse, but there is a statute made in the fourth yeare of Phillip and Mary, here 
in Ireland, cap. Y, that recites the constDnpoion of graine in making of aqua-vitce, and that it is not 
proffltable to be dayly drunk; and enacts that noe man withouta the Lord Deputye's Xycence, 
sealled with the Great Seale of the Eealme, make aquavitte within this Realme, under paine of 

tradition, in CarricliferguSj in 1760. In tliat mcmora- tlie ioini brewing-pan was to be preserved firom the plunder- 

ble year Tvhen the French were lionrly expected to make ing enemy ; and it waa, in consequence, hnrriedly carried 

good their descent, one of the greatest causes of alarm ofi^ perhaps on the back of a young man of the town, and 

among the inhabitants of that ancient coi-poration was, how concealed in a secure place till the danger had passed away. 
^ Chambers's Journal for August, 1858,, p. 96. 
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Impiisonment at tte Deputie's pleasure, and to forfeitt 4 lb. of Irish money; -wMcli statate, by 
express proYiso therein, extends not to any of the Peers, nor to any Gentleman that may dispend to 
his owne use in Lands or Tenements for life or of Inheritance &e. 10 lb. eterV by the yeaxo. Nor 
to any Preeman dwelling in any Gitty or Biirrough charged -with Burgesses to Parliament, but that 
they may make it for their own expenses. And albeit this act was made pm-posely to restraine the 
escesse of ac[na--rit», yet by reason of this new Patente the abuse is continued and multiplied. And 
whereas the Law only punished the maldng of aqua-vitse, the Patentee, withoute warrant of that 
Law, extends the Lycense to Buyers and SeEers of the same, and hereby abuses the Country, and 
extorts a pryvate gaine to the publique loss." 

All these statements go to prove that the making of aqua-Titee in Ireland, ia the reign of Heniy 
VIII. still more in that of Philip and Mary and then' immediate successors, had assumed some 
magnitude, and that grain was the material used in the manufacture. Our readers wiE of course 
be aware that a duty on aqua-vitte, (that strong foundation on which modern Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer so much build their hopes,) was at this time, and, indeed, for about another century, a matter 
quite unknown; and the abuses, noticed by the Commissioners as resultiag from this "new Patente," 
referred to a method adopted ia the begianing of tho reign of James I. empowering certain favoured 
individuals,* by patent, on payment generally of some small sum, to grant lioenees for the making 
and seUmg of aqua-vitae throughoat the kingdom: which project would also appear, from the 
expressions used in the preceding extract, not to have been effectual in keeping either the sale or 
the manufacture within due bounds. The statements altogether, however, are difficult to be recon- 
ciled with the opinion that the native Irish before the 1 Yth century were not far enough advanced in 
knowledge to take part ia the manufacture. On the contrary, we find that about this period distU- 
lation from grain had become so extensive aa to require restraint and regulation by the government; 
the statute of 1556 actually affirming that aqua-vitse was universally made throughout the " Eealme, 
especially on the borders of the Irishry." We find, also, that long before, any little chemical or 
mechanical skiU required for the process was, at least by some, so fax acquired, as to make 
alcohol, if not common, of sufficient notdrietyto obtain a passing notice iu our annals; and it is not 
at all likely that this knowledge had remained confined to the Pale. At the same time, it is 
to be supposed that the chief seats of the traffic were in the towns ; and it is quite possible that the 
crude spirit may have been made to some extent throughout the country, and brought into them for 

fj?i?.^ lSi^=,^if^1f '^7°'' Sir Thomas HiiUips,Tflio, m& Honry Yelverton, Bs^., to nominate mi appoint, at 

for the smaU sum of 13s. iH. yearly, reoeired the pnnJege, then pleasure, siich peraons as fliov miKht think St to keep 

^Z''^ Tn"?' °* Si-antmg hceMes of "this kind within the a tavern in any paa-t of Ireland, ohd to buy and soil wines, 

comity ot Coh-ane, othei-mse Cnhmio s ommti-y, or within and to make and sell, in gross and by retafl, Aaua-vifffl and 

tho temtory caUei the Eowto m tho county of Antrim." usmebaugh J • -"-U"" "'■'•" """ 

In 1609 a gi-onfi was made for the support of tlie Lady ,, . ° , . . 

Arabella Stuart (liistoiio and romantic name) lor twenty- ,t '" "™1^. "i'o™iation roapectmg -these licenses, Bee 

one years, empowering, on her behalf, Sir George St. PoU -"orewood s History of DisUllation, p. 731. 
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sale to more c rniT i in g dealers, te be purified, flayoured with aromaties, and, in fact, made up into 
that compouad, for wHol. the kingdom tad already olytaiaed Bome fame, xinder the title of the 
" Usquebaugh of Ireland." 

The -writers of Elizaheth's time abotmd -with observations on the subject of aqua-Tit®, from -whicli 
it will appear plainly enotigh that, as a beverage or stimtilant, it was nearly as well known, and ia as 
much faroxir among a class, as ia more modem times, whether it was maTiiifactnred by the mere Irish, 
or by merchants in the towns. The nurse in Eomeo and Juliet in her " griefs, woes, and sorrows," 
exclaims, " Give me some aqua-vitse." The illustrious author of the Fairy Queen, in his View of the 
State of Ireland, among his Tarions observations as to what might be done for the improyement of 
the kingdom, suggests the abolition of what he mentions as a practice of the time, "-the cessing of 
sonldiours upon the country; " declaring " that the souldioura during their lying at cesse will not 
onely not content themselves with such victuals as their hostes, nor yet as the place affordes, but 
they win have other meate provided for them and asaa-vitce sent for &o." Fynes iToryson, in his 
Hutory of Irdani, thus writes: — "And the said Humidity of Air and Land making thePmits for 
3?ood more raw and moist ; hereupon the Inhabitants and Strangers are troubled with Looseness of 
Body, the Country Disease. Tet for the Eawness they have an excellent Eemedy, by their Aqua 
Vit£e, vulgarly called ITsquebagh, which biads the Belly and drieth up Moisture more than our 
Aqua-vitss, yet inflameth not so much." Campion expresses the same favourable opinion of the 
country's produce, declaring' "that the iohabitants (especially newcome) are subject to distillations, 
rhiunes, and flises, for remedy whereof they use an ordiaaiy drink of aqua-vita so qualified in the 
making that it dryeth more and inflameth less than other bote confections." Again,s the same 
writer gives the following account of the feasts and festivals of our ancestors — what we might call 
the Irish soirees of the days of Elizabeth : — " Shamrotes,"Water-eresses, Bootes, and other Hearbes 
they feed upon ; Oatemeale and Butter they cramme together. They drink Whey, MUke, and 
Beef broth; Eleshe they devoure withoute Breade; Come such as they have they keepe for their 
Horses. In haste and hunger they squeese out the Blood of raw Plesh and aske no more dressing 
thereto ; the reste boylefh in their stomaekes with Agm-viies, which they swiIl in after such a sur- 
feiteby quarts and pottles." Campion also writes'' — "This Savage, having prepared an army 
against the Irish, allowed to every souldiour, before he bucHed with the enemy, a mighty draught 
of Agm-vit(s, wine, or old ale." It is not necessary to remind oux readers that the statements of 
writers of this class regarding the domestic manners of oui ancestors are to be received with some 
caation; and they are brought forward here only in proof of the fact that in Ireland, in the six- 
teenth century, alcohol was a common and well-known beverage. 

Faither corroboration of the fact is at hand from som-ces less known, having reference however 

<JIistaneof Irdand.s.li. sp. 35. 'p. 133. 
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to a period somewhat later than tte era of Spenser aad Campion. That most curious and tmique 
production, "The Visit of Captain Bodley to leoale, in 1603," which first appeared, in this 
Journal ' mates frequent and distinct reference to the estensive use of usquebaugh at that time. 
William lithgow, that wanderer in all lands, thus describes the Irish in 1619 : — "Indeede for 
entertainement of strangers they are freely disposed; and gentlemen of any good sort reserve ever 
in their houses Spanish sack and Irish iiseova, aad will he as tipsie with their wives, their priests, 
and their friends, as though they were natui'aHy enfeoft in the eleven Eoyal Taverns of STaples." 
We hope this is a lihd on the ladies and the learned clerics : as for the hosts and their friends the 
report is not of muoh consequence, and cannot in any sensible degree prejudice their memories, as 
they were only following, we may safely suppose, the established custom of the time. How little 
was that custom changed down to comparatively recent days ! There may be persons still living, 
even in the good town of Belfast, and many other parts of the coimtry as weU, who can call to 
remembrance the triumphant looks of certain hospitable hosts when returning with the key of the 
outer door and depositing it in a secure place to prevent the departm-e of their guests till a certain 
quantity of aqua-vitffi had been consumed by each; and till, as a natural result, those who were 
not lying under the table could only warble forth, in a feeble and incoherent eroali:, how a "peck 
o' maut" was brewed by one " Willie," of jovial memory ! Happily, the manners and customs of 
those days are now almost traditional. 

Eetuming to the sixteenth century, however, and the beginning of the seventeenth, not only 
does Irish aqua-vitae appear to have heen in common use among all classes at home, but presents, 
of it were sent to persona of condition in England, either as rare cordials, or as something better 
than any they could procure ia their own country, which latter fact wotdd hardly be disputed from 
that d&y to the present. In the State Paper OfS.ce, there is a letter from the Mayor of Waterford — 
White, by name — to lord Burghley, dated 1585, wherein the writer says that he has sent his lord- 
ship " two bed coverings, two green mantles, and a roundell of aqua~vU(s." Perhaps at some of 
the stately entertainments at wliioh the sagacious Bxttghley was wont to preside, a portion of the 
contents of this very "rdundeU" may have been submitted to his noble and courtly guests as one 
of the few good things produced in this distm-bed land; nor is it beyond the range of possi- 
bility that the "imperial votress" herself may on some occasion have so far foregone her habitual 
abstemiousness as to taste (as matter of curiosity merely) what we may perhaps call the "old Water- 
ford malt" of the year 1685 ! 

There is another curious letter in the State Paper Office, dated DubUn, October 14th, 1622, from 
Lord Justice Cork to a Captain Price, at Durham House, Strand, London, in which the Lord Justice 
says: — "This bearer, Mr. Edmund Htmt, hath in chardg to present my honored Lord, the Lord 
Keeper, with an Irish Harpe, and the good Lady Coventry with a runnlett of mflde Irish UsMach, 
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sent imte her LadysMp by my youngest daughter, Peggie, who "was so latich hound to her Ladyship 
for her great goodness. I pray help Mr. Hunt to deliver them ■with tender of my everlasting 
thankes aad services, not only to my Lord & Lady, but alsoe to young Mr. Coventry and his virtu- 
ous bedfellow. And I doe assure you, yf yt please his JJ' next his hart in the morning to drinke a 
little of this Lish VshebacJi, it -wiU help to disgest all raTV humours, espell wynde, & keep his 
inwarde parte -waime all the day after, without any offence to his stomacke." Let all the com- 
munity of -water-diittfcers ponder over this sage advice from a Lord Justice. The phrase " next 
his hart" probably means, fasting, a method of imbibiog Aqua-vitie -which etill finds favour with 
certain hard-mouthed, " base mechanicalls." The hta-p was, no doubt, an appropriate and grace- 
ful tribute ; but a runlet of " mild usquebaugh" from a young lady of rank in Ireland to another of 
the highest station in England, would be thought rather a strange present in these latter days. 

There is another letter in the State Paper Office also laudatory of the great virtue supposed to 
reside in Irish usquebaugh. It is from one Eohert Lombard, dated "Waterford, March 22nd, 1629, 
to Viscount Carleton, in which he says that he sends a " nmdeU of IsikdbaMe agenst your Lord- 
ship's old enemie y° Strangullian."-' 

From all the preceding facts and original documents it is plain that Ireland, whatever may 
have been the case since, had by this time obtained a high character for the excellence of 
its Usquebaiigh. Its consumption must have been considerable, though the quantity made in the 
kingdom could not have been very great, according to modem ideas. The example does not 
appear to have been followed by the English people — ^no notices having been met with of distilled 
spirits being in common use as a beverage in that country in the sixteenth century. A poem of 
Elizabeth's time, enumerating the taverns and drinks of London, and entitled JVewes from. Bar- 
thohmetv Fair, commences thus : 

" Thebb hath been great sale and utterance of wine. 
Beside alo and beer and Ipocras fine, 
In eveiy country, region, and nation, 
But mostly at Billiagsgate, at the Salutation, &o." 
Ko mention is made of spirits in the poem ; it being an error to confound Ipocras with alcohol, as 
some have done. It is merely wine, with a strong infusion of spices. But even long after this 
period, we may fairly conclude that Ireland was specially the land of usijiueiauffh. One of the 
numerous works of Taylor, the "Water-poet, is entitled Brini and Welcome : or, the famous Ms- 
tori/ of the most pa/rt of Brinkes, in me now in th-e Singiom of Great Britain and Ireland. This 
was published in 1637, and there is no writer who can be named as a better authority for a per- 
fect acquaintance with the usages of the time in England, in this department, than Taylor. 

J Query, Strangury ?— For all these cxtraois ftom the Ebci., Hoimslow, London, formerly of Belfast, who Ims con- 
state Paper Office, and Tarions other statements contamed tvibuted many valuable papers to this Journal, 
in tMs paper, the -Kriter is indebted to William Pinkertou, 
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TliougTi called the Water-poet, on aocoimt of Ms vocation as vvtiteman on the Thames, he had no 
special fondaess beyond this for the native element. He kept, in fact, a public-house, ^vaB a royalist 
—patronized by the roUioking oaTaKers,— and yet in this vork, entering minutely into the subject 
and mentioning many kinds of wine, cider, beer, ale, &o., as in use in England, no allusion is made 
to spirits. A change, however, must have come over the sober-minded people of England towards 
the middle or latter part of the oentmy, if a work published by a person caHed Tryon, in 1682, be 
any indication of the true state of society. It is entitled " Sealtlis Preservaimi; or Woman's 
Best Doctor, shewing the nature anA operation of Brandy, Rum, Raolc, anA other distilled spirits, 
ani the ill oonseqmncea of mmf, hit especially of women's, drinling such pernicious Liquors, and 
smoaUng Tobacco;" and in the first chapter the writer says, "Brandy, Bum, and Hack of late 
years are become as common, drinks among many as Beer & Ale." All this, however, is rather 
beside our subject, which was intended to refer especially to Ireland, though there is no doubt 
that we kept pace with our English neighbours in the consumption of liciuors of some kind, or 
perhaps even outstripped them. This must be so, if the statement of so sagacious and able a man 
as Sir William Petty he at all correct. In his Political Anatomy, to a computation of the popu- 
lation of that day, their employments, the number of houses in the kingdom, and how the people 
m^M be better and more proiitahly employed, he appends the following extraordinary memo- 
randum ; " That in Dublin, where are but 4000 families, there are at one time 1180 Ale-houses 

and 91 publiok Brew-houses, viz., near one-third of the whole. It seems that in Ireland, there 
being 200,000 families, about 60,000 of them should use the same trade, and oonseciuontly, that 
180 000 viz. 60,000 men, as many women, and as many servants, do foUow the trade of Drink." 
In a iiote he adds, " Whereas, it is manifest, that two-thirds of the Ale-houses may be spared, even 
althou"-h the same quantity of Drink should be sold," leaving free, by this means, to follow occu- 
pations more conducive to the general prosperity of the country, no less than 120,000 persons, 
"spare hands," as he calls them. We have surely improved not a little since those days. The 
calculation is altogether incredible, and we think incorrect ; but it proves at least what was the 
impression of the time, when no statistical aoenraoy was attainable, regarding the excessive use of 
intoxicating beverages. Eeferenae is certainly made by Petty to ale-houses only, and no moans 
are at reach fl;om his evidence to come at the proportion of alcohol consumed, for qualillng tho 
eifeets of this enormous flood of small beer. 

Shortly after the Restoration, when the farmiag of tho Eevenue ceased, the first duty of foui'-ponce 
per gallon was imposed on ardent spii-its in Ireland. Wo have not ohtoined any account of the 
quantity made earlier than 1719, in which year all the spirits distilled in Ireland amounted only 
to 173,000 gallons, while the imported quantity was double that amount.'' A disiH'oportion nearly 
as great contiaued for many years ; the imported spirits in the year 1772 having boon more than 

^ For a tatulav view of {ho spirits made in tha Idngdom, the importB of epirits and wino from 1719, aoo Morowood's 
Treafiee. 
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two-and-a-half millions of gallons, wHle the quantity produced ia the kingdoni did not reach one 
third of that amount. During the last century, and some-what advanced into the present, the 
import of foreign ynne exceeded considerably one million of gallons; in several years it -went beyond 
two millions; and in 1796 reached the great quantity of 3,209,000 millions. Efforts must have been 
made during all this time to promote the consumption of home-manufacture of some description, to 
the exclusion, or at least to the diminished use, of foreign produce. In the Dublin Society's 
WeeUtf Olsermtions of 1736, not very far from a paper advocating the practicability and advantage 
of cultivating hops on the r$& bogs of Ireland, (the progress and result of which most hopeful project, 
by the way, we have never yet learned,) there are several letters describing the process of ale-brew- 
ing, with a view to its extension. The writer sadly laments the little encouragement given by the 
gentry to the manufacture of ale ; describing with how much success it could be carried on, by rea- 
son of its suitableness to our soil and ohmate, and saying that " for some time past wine is become 
almost the general entertainment of our people, and the care and improvement of our malt liquor 
almost totally neglected." He makes no allusion to spirits, of which the entire quantity made in 
the Iringdom ia that year appears to have been only 195,000 gallons, while the imported was no 
less than 627,000. 

In any account of the antiquity of ale in Ireland, we are not aware that any attempt has been 
made to explain the popular Irish tradition of the Danes and of the other old inhabitants of the 
country having made beer from Jieather. The writer in the Dublin Society's Observations, who 
so strongly advocated the extended use of malt liquor, would naturally have a very mean opinion 
of such a sapless material, if he had ever heard it mentioned at all ; and it would certaialy not 
be practicable to make anything resembling modern beer where there existed neither saccharine 
juice nor vinoiis fermentation. StDl, a tradition so universal had probably some foundation; but 
we have always been of opinion that the heather was used merely as the bitter or aromatic ingre- 
dient. It is quite possible, however, that a decoction or infusion of heath was used in Ireland 
in the most remote times, and that some such preparation was indeed an ancient drink; the tra- 
dition is very much corroborated by the ensuing quotation from a work published in. London in 
1596, entitled " Sundrie Hfewe and Artifioial Remedies against Famine," in which the folio-wing 
directions, are given for making "A. Cheape Liquor for Poore ICen when Malt is extream Deare : 
If a poore man in the time of flowering doe gather the toppes of heath, with the flowers which 
is usually called & knowne by the name of Ling in the northerlie parts of this Eealme, & lay 
up sufficient store thereof for his own provision, it being well dried and carefully kept from 
putriefying or moulding, he may at all times mai& a very pleasing & cheape drink for himselfe 
by boiling the same in fair water with such proportion thereof as may best content his own taste." 
But here we must cease for the present. "We trust we have so far kept within our hmits, and 
opened up a subject for further inquiry of more interest than ordinary readers might at first sight 
consider it capable. G-. B. 



